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Cleveland: Convention Host 


St. Paul's Church, Norwalk [above; left). (Below, 
left) Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. St. Peter's 
Church in Ashtabula, O. (above, right), was or- 


ganized in 1816. The present church was conse- 
crated by Bishop Philander Chase in 1829. 
(Below, right) St. Timothy's Church, Massillon. 
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Home 


Front 
Challenge 


Gendreau 


One of the great “Home Front” opportunities which the Presiding 
Bishop will present to General Convention when it meets in Cleveland, 
Oct. 2-11, will be work among the Negroes of our country. There are 
thirteen million of them, only five million of whom are said to have any 
religious affiliation. Bishop Tucker will recommend a large missionary 
program among them as part of the “Christian Offensive” which he 
proposes the Church launch during the next three years. This young 
man is a symbol of his race and the opportunity open to the Church. 
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Our Blessings Are A Trust 


By H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, D.D., The Presiding Bishop 


N this war we proclaim ourselves to be fighting for 

freedom, justice, and righteousness. We are striving to 

maintain the democratic ideal of equal opportunities 
for all, and special privileges for none. These are noble 
aims. They are in accord with what ‘Christ had in mind 
when He bade us pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done, on earth.” 

Can we truly say, however, that the advancement 
of God’s Kingdom of freedom, righteousness, justice, and 
love is the motive which gives driving power to our efforts? 
Is not the motive which really stirs us to action the 
threat to our American institutions and way of life? If 
these had not been imperilled, could we have counted on 
the existing united and sacrificial effort to uphold the 
principles and extend the blessings of God’s Kingdom 
throughout the earth? 

Defense of one’s country against external foes is an 
obligation which even on the human level is recognized 
as binding upon every citizen. “It is sweet and fitting to 
die for one’s native land” is an axiom that has come 
down to us from ancient times. Even from the human 
point of view, however, the mere repelling of an attack 
is not a sufficient guarantee of permanent security. Our 
obligation will not be fully met until we have removed 
the cause which led to the danger. 

The cause that lies back of our present danger is 
obviously not a lack of material resources as compared 
with those of the aggressor nations. It is rather in the 
use that we have made of our unrivalled blessings. In 
the first place, we have too often regarded them as a store 
upon which the strong and clever could draw for their 
own private gain rather than as a trust to be used to 
promote the common good of all the people. 

We have in practice not always been loyal to one of 
the basic principles of democracy: “Equal opportunities 
to all, special privileges to none.” We have sometimes 
used our vaunted freedom as an opportunity to gratify 
our selfish desires and have repudiated any responsibility 
for self-control and mutual helpfulness. Free institutions 
depend for successful operation upon moral qualifications. 

Moreover, the .virtues upon which freedom depends 
do not grow spontaneously in the soil of human nature. 


They are the product of seeds implanted in that nature 
by God. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” The Athenian orator said truly, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty,” but to this we must add that 
constant recognition of our dependence upon God is the 
only guarantee of its effective working. Since the purpose 
of the Church is to bring men into communion with God 
through Christ, there never was a time when we should 
feel more impelled than in this present emergency to 
support the Church in the fulfillment of the mission 
entrusted to it by its Founder. 

Another equally potent cause of the danger that con- 
fronts us is our failure to recognize that a nation no less 
than an individual holds its blessings in trust. The time 
has come when this trust must be interpreted in world 
terms. If the democratic principle of equal opportunities 
for all, special privileges for none, has proved its worth 
in our own country, we are under obligation to apply 
it to international relationships. If our religion has 
developed in us those moral qualifications upon which 
the efficient working of freedom depends, it should be 
not only our duty but our privilege to make it available 
to others. 

Whatever purpose Christ had in founding His Church, 
it was a world purpose. St. John does not: say that God 
so loved America or England that He gave His Son. 
When St. Paul says that Christ, though He were rich, 
became poor that we through His poverty might be 
enriched, he was not speaking of any particular race or 
nation. He means the world as a whole. If in the 
Providence of God, America has been enriched both 
materially and spiritually, this does not mean that we 
are God’s favorites. Our blessings are given to us in 
trust for the whole world. 

We need to remind ourselves of these things on the eve 
of General Convention because the missionary program 
which Convention will be called upon to set forth for the 
Church is designed to enable the Church to transform the 
danger that confronts us today into opportunity. This 
opportunity should provide us a compelling urge to give 
ourselves in effort and sacrifice that God’s purpose for the 
world of our generation may be fulfilled. 
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John Aaron and son, Soundara Ragan. 


TOURING INDIA 
BY BULLOCK CART 


By JOHN AARON 


“Mine is a small mission. I have 360 adult baptisms in a year,” writes the 
Rev. John Aaron from the diocese of Dornakal in south India. His idea 
of a “small mission” will sound strange in many an American parish. 
Larger figures are reported from older missions in the diocese of Dornakal. 
Baptisms total more than 8,000 a year for the diocese. 


Mr. Aaron, whom many American Churchmen will remember from the 
time when he was a student at Northwestern University and the Seabury- 
Western Divinity School, has recently been placed by Bishop V. S. Azariah, 
his father-in-law, in an undeveloped part of the diocese where Christian 
work is relatively new and there are few Christians. Like other clergy, 
he has charge of a group of scattered villages and spends endless time 


visiting them. 


do all my touring in a bullock cart. 

At first I used to ride around on a 

cumbersome cart, doing not over 
three miles an hour on a good track. 
Now I have a 1943 model, small and 
light, built for speed and utility, so 
the bulls sometimes go five and even 
six miles an hour. 

In the interior of the cart, a space 
3 by 4 feet, I have fixed a bed 18 inches 
high. All my luggage, z.e., necessary 
Church equipment, suitcase, drinking 


water, kitchen box with food and uten- 
sils, go under this bed and I sit on top. 
My camp cook is the driver, and space 
must be found for his luggage which 
fortunately is nothing but a small 
bundle of clothes. 

Driving an automobile is easier than 
driving a bullock cart. You can stop a 
car when you want, but not a stubborn 
pair of bulls. Not long ago I was on 
the way to a village, driving this outfit, 
and it was dusk. I was only half a 


mile from my destination when one of 
the bulls got frightened at something 
and shied. One wheel went over a 
bank and before I could jump out the 
cart turned over. I rolled out in a very 
undignified manner, with the leather 
suitcase on my back. I was jolly glad 
it was not the kitchen box. The fright- 
ened bulls broke the harness and bolted. 
Luckily I had only a few abrasions. 
This is my second fall but as yet my 
bones are intact. 
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Mr. Aaron does his traveling in this kind 
of bullock cart. 


When I go camping in the villages I 
stay in the village resthouse, a thatched 
room 8 by 12, half kitchen and half for 
rest. The mission hut is usually a 
combined school, chapel, and living 
quarters for the teacher and his wife. 
When I visit a house where there are 
some inquirers, that is, people inter- 
ested to know more of Christianity 
before definitely starting instruction for 
baptism, the custom of the village is to 
offer a seat, which is always a rough 
bed. I sit on this, and then the lady 
of the house brings a small bit of 
cowdung with a live coal on it, and 
some raw tobacco leaves, home-cured. 
She says, ‘Please have a smoke.” In 
these parts almost all village women 
smoke, not cigarettes but very strong 
cigars which they roll out of raw to- 
bacco leaves. My, these cigars are 
strong enough to floor a horse. 

In most villages I sit alone all day, 
reading or writing in the little bare 
unfurnished restroom, for the people 
are away, working hard to keep from 
starvation. They come home about 
seven in the evening, and the women 
folk have to start their cooking. Not 
until nine can you get them all. 


Here in India we are in the midst of 
a political upheaval. The average vil- 
lager does not know what independence 
is. To the outcaste his one and only 
ruler is his caste master, who treats him 
like a dog. He feels that no matter 
who his master is, his lot is poverty, 
degradation, and oppression. One vil- 
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lager said dejectedly to me, “All this 
talk of independence is for the educated 
and the rich and the high-caste man.” 

During my stay in the United States, 
I was a student and thought as a stu- 
dent, and had no practical contact with 
villagers and their problems. From 
Chicago I was dropped right into the 
heart of Indian village life. During 
these ten years I have seen a lot. I go 
through village after village, living and 
praying with the oppressed, outcaste 
and downtrodden, and come face to 
face with instances without number of 
injustice and cruelty perpetrated by my 
own countrymen. I used to defend the 
caste system against the incriminations 
of foreign writers; now I begin to feel 
that those writers just about touched 
the surface. Real independence, eco- 
nomic, social, and political, must begin 
in the villages. 


A young Hindu of South India. 


The government is doing something 
to wipe out poverty. It is not an easy 
job. To remove economic ills the gov- 
ernment can do anything boldly, but 
when the question of social and reli- 
gious evil comes, the hands of the gov- 
ernment are tied and it is for the edu- 
cated Indians themselves to take the 
lead. I know that some people are 
doing it. Christianity and the missions 
are pioneers and leaders in this effort. 


The Aaron family was in the garden 
in front of the house a few days ago 
when a woman approached, carrying a 
little calf in her arms, followed by a 
starved-looking cow, all skin and bones, 
hardly able to walk. 

The woman laid the calf at my feet 
and started to weep bitterly. Through 
her tears she said, “Sir, your God and 

(Continued on page 33.) 


The Rev. Gordon E. Gillett greeting a 
Wave after service at St. Francis House. 


T least 3,500 new people in train- 
ing on the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus in Madison have 
added new elements to the already busy 
schedule of St. Francis House, Epis- 
copal Church student center. Waves, 
sailors’ radio school students, metallur- 
gists, army engineers and A.S.P.’s for 
army special training, find their way 
into this hospitable house where the 
Rev. Gordon E. Gillett is chaplain, 
Peggy Thompson is counselor, and a 
student vestry, six men and six girls, 
manage affairs of house and chapel 
through half a dozen active committees. 
The people who frequent the house 
“care far more about coming to church 
than about social events,” the staff has 
discovered. Acolytes and lay readers 
help in the daily services; a student 
choir and altar guild function steadily, 
though the war keeps taking away 
members; an Every Member Canvass 
is a regular event, carried on by stu- 
dents among students, ten teams mak- 
ing more than 500 calls. Contact is 
made with every Episcopal Church stu- 
dent on the campus, to inform them of 
the student center program. 
Chaplain and counselor each have 


Youth in Uniform Bea 


WAVES, ENGINEERS, SAILORS VISIT UNIVERSI 


classes on Church or Bible subjects. 
Playmakers, Inc., is the dramatic club, 
now learning to choose plays with small 
casts so that characters won’t be drafted 
just before the curtain goes up. The 
Stylus is the lively St. Francis House 
newspaper, published monthly, more or 
less, and now in its tenth year. Tea, 
usually with music and an open fire, 
and dancing, bridge, or ping pong ac- 
cording to mood, is available every 
afternoon from 4 to 5, for anyone, not 
for Church students only. Sundays it 
is a morning coffee hour, after church, 
from 11:30 to 12:30. ‘Come and get 
acquainted,” runs the notice. “You 
meet the oddest people.” 

Among several kinds of community 
action rendered by the house one of the 
most highly valued has been a messen- 
ger service for patients in the university 
infirmary, with all sorts of errands 
done. 

Nine men students live in the house, 


Recreation at St. Francis House (right) 

may be ping pong, bridge, dancing or just 

talk. (Below) Students raised money for 
this grand piano. 


among them a refugee aided from the 
refugee fund raised by the house. Three 
of last year’s students are now in sem- 
inaries, two others are postulants. 
With a budget of just over $8,000 a 


ath to St. Francis House 


- WISCONSIN EPISCOPAL STUDENT CENTER 


year, the work of the house is sup- 
ported largely by the three Wisconsin 
dioceses, Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, and 
Eau Claire; also by the United Thank 
Offering, from which the counselor’s 


salary comes; by contributions totalling 
$800 to $1,000 a year from the stu- 
dents, and from Friends of St. Francis, 
an organization of interested contribu- 
tors. 

This Church program for students in 
Madison began in 1915 when the rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Morton C. 
Stone, gave part of his time to work 
among the students. The late Bishop 
William Webb of Milwaukee, who 
chose the name of St. Francis for the 
student center, was a leader in securing 
funds for the present building, which 
was opened in 1930. 

The house leaves its impress on those 
who frequent it. A navy flier, formerly 
among the students there, sent a con- 
tribution recently, mailing it through 
an uncle as the flier is limited to two 
letters a week. Forwarding the gift, 
the uncle wrote, ‘“When a man flying 
somewhere in the South Pacific takes 
time out to remember St. Francis 


Peter Loewenstein (left), a German refu- 
gee is partly financed at the University of 
Wisconsin by Church students. (Below) A 
Sunday congregation at St. Francis House. 


This house resident earns his room by 
working for the student center. 


House, I think we may say the House 
is doing a fairly good job.” 


The Church and the Peace 

There can be no hope for the 
revival of international coopera- 
tion or of free, liberal institutions 
except upon a spiritual founda- 
tion. We cannot look to the 
future with confidence, apart 
from the contribution of Chris- 
tianity in sustaining the spiritual 
values of national and interna- 
tional life. 

“To give light to them that 
sit in darkness, . . . and to guide 
our feet into the way of peace” 
may be applied today to the op- 
portunity of the Church in deal- 
ing with the perplexed and suf- 
fering peoples of Western Chris- 
tendom. 

It is the essential creed of 
Christianity that the forces of 
life, renewal, and construction are 
stronger than those of reaction 
and decay. Men who are in 
touch with Christ are in touch 
with unconquerable resources. 

—F. R. Barry 


Presiding Bishop H. St. George Tucker 

receives bead covered Prayer Book and 

Hymnal from Mrs. American Horse. 

(Right) Bishop Tucker talking with 
Indians by his tepee. 


IGH EAGLE” they called the 

Presiding Bishop of the Church 

when recently he attended the 
Niobrara Convocation of Dakota 
Indian Churchmen in the rolling 
country of South Dakota, “High 
Eagle” perhaps because of his tall- 
ness but more especially because he 
is the head of their Church, the Epis- 
copal Church, of which more than 
10,000 of them are members. 

For three days, the Presiding Bishop 
lived in a tepee like the 1,200 Indians 
who had come for miles to attend this 
annual gathering. The Convocation 
has been a tradition among them for 
two generations. It began in 1870, 
three years before young William Ho- 
bart Hare gave up his comfortable liv- 
ing in Philadelphia and went out, on 
the heels of the worst blizzard the re- 
g:on had ever known, to become the 
first bishop for the Dakota Indians. 
Under Bishop Hare and his successors, 
down to Bishop Blair Roberts of to- 
day, the fame of this unique Indian 
assembly has increased. 

Men, women, youths and children, 
come by truck, by horse and buggy, 
and on horseback. During the three- 
day session they discuss Church prob- 
lems, their part in the Church’s work, 
plans for the year ahead. They wor- 
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ship reverently under the canopy of 
tree branches erected as a temporary 
church out in this open country. Their 
Prayer Book contains in alternate 
columns the services of the Church in 
the Dakota language and English. The 
reverence and devotion with which 
they enter into the services were among 
the most striking impressions made 
upon the Presiding Bishop. 

Sidney Bearsheart, a Dakota priest, 
was elected chairman of the Convoca- 
tion. Such names as Mrs. American 
Horse and Mrs. Yellow Cloud were 
noted among the women who took ac- 
tive parts in the sessions of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary. The Rev. Vine De- 
loria, another Dakota priest, was 
leader of the youth section. Many of 
those who were present are descendants 
of famous Indian chiefs, 

The generous offerings made at these 
convocations, for the work of the 
Church throughout the world, are al- 
most as old a tradition as the meeting 
itself. Year after year, visitors and 
teporters are astonished at the amount 
offered, especially as these people have 
never been wealthy and often for sev- 


lans Go “Over Top’ 


DESPITE WAR, OFFERING TOTALS. $6,4¢ 


A young Indian boy leads procession at big 
closing service. More than 1,000 Indians 
attended convocation this year. 
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it Niobrara Convocation 


High Pine with Rachel 
The 
year. 


Mrs. Alice 
Georginia Pine outside their tepee. 
women alone gave $4,400 this 
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|. SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING 


eral years together have suffered from 
drought, unemployment or other eco- 
nomic ills, which press harder on them 
than on many of their white brethren. 
The women take the lead. Last year 
the offering was $3,800. This year the 
women alone gave over $4,400 and the 
total offering was $6,401. 

“T have seldom seen such devotion 
to the Church as was exhibited at the 
Niobrara Convocation,” commented 
the Presiding Bishop. “It is quite evi- 
dent the Church has made a deep im- 
pression upon the lives of these native 
Americans and plays an important part 
in their living.” 

They have always been able to look 
beyond parochial and diocesan _hori- 
zons. The first ordination of a Dakota 
Indian took place in 1888. At a 
memorial service thirty years later, the 
offering was sent to the first Chinese 
bishop, then recently elected. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary budget includes a 
variety of missionary objects. During 
the past year, in addition to the con- 
vocation offering, they have given with 
marked generosity to the fund of the 
Church’s Army and Navy Commission. 


Bishop Roberts (above) chats with Indians 

at convocation. (Left) Children attending 

convocation class where they learned about 

work of their Church outside the borders 
of their district. 


There are fifteen or more Indian 
clergy in South Dakota now, assisted 
by nearly fifty lay catechists, while 
among the white clergy in the Indian 
field are a number who have given 
many years of wise and devoted leader- 
ship. ‘The Church has been getting 
good ‘dividends’ from the investment 
made here in the past,” Bishop Tucker 
stated. ‘Our two remaining schools, 
St. Mary’s High School at Springfield 
and St. Elizabeth’s Home, Wakpala, 
are particularly strategic. In these 
schools the young Indians are trained 
in the Church. 

“Tt is hardly likely that this work 
will ever be self-supporting,’ Bishop 
Tucker adds, ‘‘but I am convinced that 
by putting more money into it for the 
next ten or fifteen years, the Church 
will be well repaid by the results. We 
have a fine lot of clergy serving nearly 
100 chapels. A larger proportion of 
these Indians are members of our 
Church, it is said, than in any other 
community of its size in America. We 
can well be proud of the work which 
Bishop Roberts and his staff are doing. 
The rest of the Church: might well 
emulate our fellow Christians among 
the Dakotas. The experience of visit- 
ing the Niobrara Convocation is one 
which I shall long remember.” 
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A Patterson student takes his turn as an 
air raid spotter. 


ORE than three score young 
American servicemen fighting in 
the jungles, deserts and northern snowy 
wastes today look back with nostalgia 
in their few leisure moments to a quiet 
old alma mater on the lazy Yadkin 
River in North Carolina. For here at 
the thirty-five-year-old Patterson 
School in Caldwell County is where 
they spent the happy, carefree days of 
their boyhood. 

On the school’s 1,300 acres of rich 
farm land and wooded hillsides these 
future heroes learned to till the soil, 
milk cows and plant crops in the most 
modern manner. Courses in mechanics, 
too, as well as academic training went 
hand in hand with agricultural studies. 

This fall there will be about seventy 
boys in residence at Patterson helping 
to care for a herd of thirty-five Guern- 
sey cows and the 500 acres which are 
now under cultivation. Every boy 
who comes to the school must share in 
the work. That is in keeping with the 
ideals and purposes of the founders, 
and the traditions which have grown 
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North Carolina Students Serving Country 


up with Patterson. It was intended to 
offer opportunities for boys of limited 
means to earn their way through school, 
and at the same time to get the whole- 
some discipline of work. The cost is 
$360 per year, plus the required hours 
of work, but not all the students pay 
the $360. Eleven of the boys now in 
school are on full scholarships. The 
average paid by each student is $20 
per month, but no boy is refused admis- 
sion because of inability to pay. 

The Rev. Boston M. Lackey, rector 
of St. James’, Lenoir, N.C., is the 


school chaplain, and drives the ten 
miles every Friday morning for a cele- 
bration of the Holy Cemmunion. One 
of the students, a prospective candidate 
for the ministry, serves as acolyte. The 
religious side of the school’s life is con- 
stantly expressed in a simple, natural, 
wholesome way. 

Patterson, which is an accredited 
high school with a staff of well quali- 
fied teachers, has developed the kind of 
boys who serve their country well in 
war, and will be able to contribute 
much to the winning of the peace. 


(Above) Study hour in the science laboratory. 
favorite outdoor sports of Patterson boys. 


(Below) Swimming is one of the 
Mr. George F. Wiese, a former Church 


Army man, has been the school’s superintendent since 1936. 
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Patterson Boys at Front 


CHINA OFFERS 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
GREATEST 


OPPORTUNITY 


‘“ HINA today offers the greatest opportunity for 

work the Christian Church has ever faced... . 

The whole course of Christian civilization may 
well be determined in China. . . . We must not fail to 
share with the Chinese all that Christ has given us.” 
These and other comments by men who know China 
indicate the Church’s opportunity there today and in 
the years immediately ahead. 

The sweeping changes which have taken place in China 
in recent years; the upheaval which has sent fifty million 
Chinese into the west and southwest of their nation and 
the resultant mushrooming of cities and towns with the 
coming of this new population are well known to all. 

Perhaps it is not too clearly understood what an im- 
portant part the Christian Church and more especially our 
Episcopal Church has played in these developments. The 
Episcopal Church has been in the vanguard and in the 
midst of all these changes since the earliest months of the 
war when our Chinese clergy from the Yangtze Valley 
shepherded their congregations on the long dangerous 
journey as refugees from the invasion. The Church, in 
other words, has been constantly with the Chinese, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike, during their travail. And 
thereby has been written what is likely to be adjudged 
one of the most glorious chapters in our Church’s long 
history. 

In free China, embracing the western and southwestern 
portions of the country, our work now includes Hua 
Chung College at Hsichow near the Burma border; sec- 
' ondary schools at Tsingchen and Maolin; work among 
students at Kunming; evangelistic work in many places, 
notably in Chungking, China’s wartime capital; clinics 
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and health centers, especially at Hsi Hung, near Maolin, 
providing the only relief available for miles around. 

This task is going forward against what seem to many 
insuperable obstacles. The cost of living has risen ap- 
pallingly. The simplest fare in Kunming, for example, 
costs six dollars a day in U. S. currency, for one person. 
Teachers at Tsingchen have been working at night by the 
light of beeftallow candles to conserve expencitures. Cloth- 
ing costs have risen as much as eightfold in the past year. 

In what is now occupied China, our missionaries are 
interned but the Chinese clergy and lay leaders are at 
work and most of the parishes and missions are active. 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, under Chinese leadership 
has its largest enrollment. After the war there will be 
great expansion in the three large districts, Shangha), 
Anking, and Hankow, which for so many years have been 
the special responsibility of the Episcopal Church. We 
must be prepared to meet tremendous needs and oppor- 
tunities, both in material reconstruction and in personnel. 

In spite of all the hardships which our China mission- 
aries face, there is no complaining. Instead, one of them 
writes: “We cannot tell you the depth of gratitude that 
stirs us when we think of the way you at home are stand- 
ing back of us.” 

Perhaps we should answer: “We have done so little, 
so late.” But above all, we must say: “We are going to 
do more! More in money to help you meet the tremen- 
dous costs! More in personnel to help you keep on 
with your task!” 

The Presiding Bishop puts China at the top of the 
list of opportunities in the Christian Offensive which 
he will call General Convention to undertake. China 
is truly our greatest missionary opportunity today! 


(Below) The spirit of the Chinese is caught in this 
United China Relief poster. 
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This campaign banner in front of St. Stephen’s 


Church, Philadelphia, directs men in uniform to 


ECENTLY a British cruiser 

limped into the port of Philadel- 

phia at four knots an hour with 
her entire prow blown off. Her 
weary crew had been looking forward 
eagerly for months to shore leave and 
a homelike place to spend their leisure 
time. So when the ship’s chaplain, 
Padre Boulton Jones, learned that St. 
Stephen’s Service Club, in the heart of 
downtown Philadelphia, was ““C of E” 
(Church of England), you can guess 
the rest. It has been home for some 
500 English lads ever since they put 
foot in the town. French sailors, with 
and without the Lorraine Cross on their 
sleeves, Christian and Mohammedan, 
all our allies, are learning what our own 
boys have discovered—that the Church 
here in this historic old city is on the 
job, and is providing the men in uni- 
form with one of the country’s finest 
Service Clubs. 

Situated near the unloading points 
for servicemen coming into Philadel- 
phia from the U. S. Navy Yard and 
neighboring Army posts, it has sprung 
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the Service Club. 


from a modest center to one of the 
most active clubs in town, averaging 
2,500 men monthly. From early morn- 
ing until late at night, every day in the 


Service Clul 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCI 


week, men from all the armed serv- 
ices—soldiers, sailors, air corps, and 
marines—are constantly coming and 
going. 

Several months ago Bishop Oliver J. 
Hart saw the need for a dignified club 
with a Christian, homelike atmosphere 
and suggested to the rector, the Rev. 
Alfred Price, and the vestry of St. 
Stephen’s Church that they permit the 
diocese to use their very compact com- 
munity house. This, Bishop Hart 
found the parish willing and eager to 
do and soon the building was renovated 
and redecorated and ready to serve the 
scores of men in uniform who visit it 
daily. 

Hundreds of women from the par- 
ishes are manning the snack bar, serv- 
ing as hostesses and supplying on the 
House Committee and registration desk. 
The Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary and 
Girls’ Friendly Societies provide the 
reserves for these services. The clergy 
of the'diocese provide the Chaplain for 
the Day, whose job it is to counsel the 
men, keep everyone happy and conduct 
such services as may be required. The 
Churchmen’s Club and the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew supply the ‘‘Host of the 


Servicemen and hostesses gather about the piano for a sing. The clergyman at the left 
is the Rev. William H. Aulenbach, Rector of Christ and St. Michael’s Parish. 


Welcomes Allies 


PHILADELPHIA IS PORT OF CALL 


Evening” and have charge of all ath- 
letic activities. 

There isn’t an evening without its 
entertaining attractions—the sketch 
artist, the harmonica teacher, the 
square-dancing teacher, and the oper- 
ator of the recording machine, all have 
their followings. Wednesday evening 
is known among the service men as 
“tops” because of the smart variety 
show. Friday evening is equally popu- 
lar because a popular dance band is 
always on hand. Full-length feature 
films and boxing tournaments are addi- 
tional weekly attractions. 

“The Upper Room” or chaplain’s 
headquarters sets the tone of all the 
work. Furnished with prayer desks, 
reading table and religious tracts by the 
Diocesan Altar Guild, it furnishes a 
place of retreat where they may have a 
clergyman’s counsel or simply be still 
and alone. 

Sunday is one of the busiest days at 
the Club. Men are directed to churches 
and places of interest and at vesper 
time a hymn sing is conducted by the 
chaplain in the auditorium. 

Thus is St. Stephen’s Service Club 
ministering to the men in the armed 


The directress, Mrs. Van. Hook, gathers with some of the men at the snack-bar. 


While at the club many of the soldiers take time 


to visit the “Upper Room.” 


services and providing them with a 
place where the approach is on a deeper 
level than the traditional “recreation 
center.” 


Since 


its opening last April several thousand servicemen have signed the club’s register. 


Word from Australia indicates that, 
in addition to the four Australian mis- 
sionaries in New Guinea recently listed 
aS missing, five more, two clergy, a 
layman, and two women, are now 
known to have died. It is not true, 
the Australia mission authorities say, 
that by remaining at their posts they 
disregarded an order to evacuate. No 
such order was given. The presence of 
the mission staff is known to have con- 
tributed greatly to the native morale. 
The bishop, Philip Strong, also re- 
mained in his diocese, remarking, 
“Shepherds do not merely lead. their 
sheep by the still waters.” 


A revised and enlarged edition of the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. P. Witsell’s book, Our Church 
(Morehouse-Gorham, 407 pages, $2.50), will 
be welcome to many who have found the 
earlier edition most useful for reference, and 
to new readers looking for a highly readable 
story of the Church of England and _ its 
American daughter. 
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The traditional Christmas carol service is one of the year’s most 
colorful events at Annie Wright Seminary. Chapel services 
begin and close each day’s activities. 


’Eighties was in the midst of one 

of those furious booms which 
characterized the history of many 
far western towns in the _ post- 
Civil War period. Rudyard Kipling 
who visited the adolescent city during 
this time commented on the fact that 
Tacoma was “staggering under the 
boom of the boomiest.”’ Furthermore, 
Kipling was shown the “Female Sem- 
inary, tall, gaunt, and red,” which stood 
between Old Tacoma and the newer 
town, facing the waters of Commence- 
ment Bay and the “Mountain that was 
God” . . . and he is said to have re- 
marked that it was one of the homeliest 
buildings he had ever seen. 

The school which so impressed Kip- 
ling was the old Annie Wright Sem- 
inary, American Gothic in architecture, 
turreted and portaled. Founded in the 
early days of the Washington Territory 
by Bishop John A. Paddock, this school 
was the home of ninety-four girls from 
Washington Territory, Oregon, and 
British Columbia. One girl even came 
from Alaska in a wagon train and was 
nearly a month on the way, camping 
out at night. The Seminary, which 
has served the Northwest for fifty-nine 
years, was named for the daughter of 
Mr. Charles B. Wright, a Philadel- 
phian, whose very generous financial 
assistance made its founding pos- 
sible. 

Years passed and Tacoma grew to be 
Washington’s third largest city. The 
Territory had become a State, and 
Bishop Paddock’s mission jurisdiction, 


T Bien Washington, in the 
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These ivy-covered buildings add grace and charm to the 
Seminary’s ten-acre campus overlooking Puget Sound. 
capped mountains are visible in both the east and west. 


Snow- 


Annie Wright Student: 


GIRLS AT TACOMA, WASHINGTON, SEMINAR 


the Diocese of Olympia. As Tacoma 
outgrew the board walks and false- 
fronted buildings, so the Seminary out- 
grew the old building with its obsolete 
and inadequate facilities. The new 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Frederic W. 
Keator, brought before the trustees the 
absolute necessity of a modern building, 
and the Northwest’s most promising 
architects prepared plans for the new 
school. Although Bishop Keator never 
lived to see his dream fulfilled, the 
building was opened under the diocesan 
leadership of Bishop S. Arthur Huston 
in 1924, 

The Tudor building of ivy-covered 
red brick is situated on a ten-acre 
campus over Puget Sound, looking west 
to the snow-capped Olympic Moun- 
tains and east to the majestic Mt. 
Rainier. The impressiveness and charm 
of the structure is felt as soon as one 
enters the Great Hall with its high 
beamed ceiling and its balcony of dark 
polished wood; its leaded windows and 
its large fireplace, over which hangs a 
portrait of Bishop Keator. This room 
in which many formal affairs are held 
also serves in the daily informal life of 
students and faculty. 


The school’s white-tiled indoor swimming 
pool is a delight to would-be mermaids. 


Many adjustments have had to be 
made in the daily life of the school. 
Students have met the wartime labor 
shortage by performing many duties in 
the school that have heretofore been 
done for them, thus learning in a very 
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A class project at Annie Wright Seminary. Students are finding These youngsters are finding that feeding a mother hen and her 


more time for crafts and art work this year since social events 


have been greatly curtailed. 


Are “All Out” for Victory 


Skiing on nearby Mt, Rainier is a popular 
sport for Annie Wright students. 


practical way how to live simply and 
independently. 

Response to the various financial 
drives within the «school has been 
greater than ever this year—with much 
practice in sacrificial giving. Gifts for 
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AISING MONEY IN MANY WAR FUND DRIVES 


the War Chest, Red Cross, Tacoma 
Day Nursery, Seminary Campaign 
Drive, and Lenten Mite Box Offerings, 
have totaled more than $4,500 from 
students and faculty this year. The 
War Bond Drive in just its first few 
weeks resulted in the sale of approxi- 
mately $8,000 in bonds. And each 
week end sees a group of resident stu- 
dents at Red Cross Headquarters mak- 
ing hospital dressings. 

Large containers for metal and other 
discarded goods useful for war needs 
are gathered weekly at the school. Thus 
students are given an opportunity to 
contribute of themselves and their 
means to the war effort while at the 
same time the school endeavors to pro- 
vide a normal home life where some 
measure of security can be found in a 
world torn by war. 

A correlated studies program in the 
upper school, with a basic course in 
civilization, is designed to make the 
student aware of the cultural develop- 
ment of society through the ages. His- 
tory, literature, art, music, and drama 
are tied together in the various ages 
through this program, and at the same 
time students are introduced to the 


chicks can be a fascinating pastime. 


This is one of the school’s 
kindergarten projects. 


present-day achievements in scientific 
experimentation and accomplishment. 
A working knowledge of languages 
other than English is striven for. 
Through the whole study program the 
girls are led to an appreciation of the 
contributions of Christianity to our 
cultural inheritance. 

New to the Seminary this year is 
Headmistress Ruth Jenkins, daughter 
of Bishop Thomas Jenkins, retired, of 
Nevada, who already has won the un- 
questioned confidence and devotion of 
the students and of all those connected 
with the school. 

Seminary alumnze have brought 
credit to their Alma Mater in both 
eastern and western colleges. Last 
year’s graduates were awarded com- 
petitive scholarships at Bryn Mawr, 
Barnard, Smith, and Finch Junior Col- 
lege, while others have made creditable 
records at Scripps, Mills, Stanford, and 
other western colleges. 

Friends of this old school are happy 
now in the knowledge that the recent 
financial crisis which threatened to 
close the Seminary for a time has been 
safely passed. With the school “in the 
black” on current operating expenses 
and with the mortgage indebtedness for 
the construction of the present building 
now under control, ‘clear sailing,” says 
Bishop Huston of Olympia, “is in 
sight.” 

e e e 

Twenty-eight native African clergy 
were ordained within the past year in 
the fourteen dioceses which make up 
the province of South Africa. 
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Mrs. E. A. Stebbins, pre- Mrs. William Mussun, 
siding officer of 1943 Tri- president of Ohio dioc- 
ennial meeting. esan Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Triennial Will Discuss 
Women’s World Role 


HE Triennial Meeting of the women of, the Epis- 

copal Church meeting in Cleveland, October 2-9, 
is both a convention and a conference, with possibly 
more emphasis on the latter aspect. 

As a convention the delegates act on certain 
specific matters relating to the work of Church- 
women, such as the budget of the United Thank 
| Offering, policies or methods in regard to supply 
I work, election of members for the national executive 
| board of the Woman’s Auxiliary and nomination 
[ of four women members for the National Council. 
| The Presiding Officer, Mrs. Edwin Allen Stebbins 
| of Rochester, N.Y., and her assistant, Mrs. Wynne 
| L. Van Schaick of La Jolla, Calif., have been elected 
l in advance by the executive board in order to 
| expedite proceedings at the meeting. Mrs. Stebbins 
and the executive board have spent many hours 
l arranging the program, and appointing committees 
| as soon as the delegates’ names were received. This 
preliminary work makes available the maximum 
amount of time in Cleveland for conference. 

The purpose of the conference side of the program 

is for women from every part of the country to 
consider together some of the world-wide issues of 
i today and the role of Churchwomen in relation to 
them. As speakers, men and women whose experi- 
ence and knowledge equip them to present such 
issues have been placed on the program. 
; The theme, ‘‘God’s Gift and Our Task,” is derived 
; from the Forward in Service Plan of Action, 1943-44, 
i which says in part: “The Kingdom is both a gift 
and a task; surely a task for men, but essentially 
and ultimately a gift from God.” 


My (Continued on page 32.) 
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4th General Con 


OUTLOOK FOR WORLD MISSIONS, 


HE Presiding Bishop, H. St. George Tucker, broad- 
casting from Cleveland on Sunday, October 3, reaching 
Churchmen and others throughout the country, will 
sound the first note of the Episcopal Church’s fifty-fourth 
General Convention, assembling in Cleveland on October 2. 

This wartime session of the Church’s legislative body 
bears out President Roosevelt’s expressed hope that ‘‘wher- 
ever possible, America’s religious bodies will hold their reg- 
ular national conferences and conventions.” The meeting 
will be stripped of all non-essentials, however, visitors dis- 
suaded from attending, codperating agencies and related 
organizations relinquishing their usual meetings, exhibitors 
and exhibits all absent, and proceedings condensed. 

Vital importance attaches to what remains. The world- 
wide opportunity to advance the Church’s mission, at home 
and overseas, has been called to the attention of Church 
people in the months preceding Convention and must be 
dealt with there. 

Closely related is the call for action in regard to soot 
reconstruction, on which the commission appointed in 1940 
and headed by Bishop William Scarlett of Missouri will 
make recommendations. Action asked by the commission on 
approaches to unity, especially with reference to the Presby- 
terians, will be discussed, as will that of the similar commis- 
sion on marriage. The retired bishop of California, Edward 
L. Parsons, is chairman of the first; Cameron J. Davis, 
bishop of Western New York, of the second. 

Financial questions concerning the program of the Na- 
tional Council, including social, educational, and missionary 
work, are presented by the committee on budget and pro- 


St. John’s Church (below) in Youngstown, O. 
Bishop Beverley Tucker, (right) Convention host. 


tion Opens Oct. 2 


\L RECONSTRUCTION ON AGENDA 


gram, Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn of the diocese of 
Newark, chairman. 


Many similar commissions ask for action or report the 
progress of their work during the past three years. Each 
one is made up of bishops, other clergy, and laymen, repre- 
senting General Convention’s House of Bishops and House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies. A few commissions include 
women in their membership. 


Election of a new Presiding Bishop or provision to con- 
tinue Bishop Tucker in that office is foremost in interest 
among matters of personnel. Election of a president of the 
House of Deputies has unusual interest at this convention 
since the late ZeBarney T. Phillips of Washington, D.C., 
filled that office for the past five conventions. 


New missionary bishops are to be elected, probably, for 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Western Nebraska, and possibly for 
San Joaquin (west central California), Salina (western 
Kansas), and Puerto Rico. Resignations of diocesan 
bishops, for reasons of age or ill health, will include those of 
Pittsburgh, Alexander Mann, Harrisburg, Hunter Wyatt- 
Brown, Maryland, Edward T. Helfenstein, and Minnesota, 
Frank A. McElwain. 

Because of current conditions, this convention will have 
less of the international aspect, as far as attendance goes, 
which is usually provided by the presence of official speakers 
or visitors from abroad. One distinguished foreigner who 
will be present is the Right Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, of Kun- 
ming, bishop in charge of work in southwestern free China, 


(Continued on page 26.) 


St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, is one of more than 
twenty Episcopal churches in the convention city. 
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Cleveland To Stress 
Christian Offensive 


ACK of General Convention are the dioceses 

from which the bishops and deputies come. In 
the dioceses are the parishes and missions, large 
and small, and in each one are the men and women, 
young people and children, whose prayers and gifts 
and activities are helping to fulfill the Church’s 
mission in the world. 


To these Church people everywhere the Presiding 
Bishop has been addressing his call for a new Chris- 
tian offensive. “The time has come,” he writes, 
“to take advantage of some of the tremendous oppor- 
tunities, which are so great and so numerous that 
it is difficult to select a few without doing an injus- 
tice to others.” He is asking General Convention 
to give thoughtful consideration to the whole matter. 

Vast fields in which these opportunities are wait- 
ing may be named in twenty words: China, India, 
Latin America, minority groups in the United States, 
especially the Negro, and new communities, indus- 
trial, collegiate, rural, or migrant. But the Church- 
man with a constructive imagination sees behind 
these abstract names the human needs of other 
human beings like himself. 


Missionaries in China, native and foreign, clergy,. 
teachers, medical workers, living cheerfully under 
conditions of hardship in China’s seventh year of 
war, call for reinforcements, not to relieve their 
discomfort but to make possible a more extensive 
response to the needs they see all around them. 


Nearly a million fellow-Churchmen in India, 
among the six million Christians of all sorts there, 
are calling for immediate and practical help in 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Chaplain F. C. H. Wild of Valley City, N. D., instructing girls on the Book of Common 
Prayer in Tyler Memorial Chapel of St. Elizabeth’s Camp and Episcopal Holiday House 
of the District of North Dakota. 


Folk dancing (above) on the lawn of Holiday House owned by District of North Dakota, 
which is located on the shores of Pelican Lake, Minnesota. (Below) Handcrafts filled 
many an hour at Holiday House. 
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For Campers 


WO pajama-clad ten-year-old girls 

greeted Miss Alice Sweet, director 
of St. Elizabeth’s Camp, as she was 
leaving the chapel of North Dakota’s 
Holiday House one evening by saying, 
“There are a few more minutes before 
the bell rings for lights out and we 
would like to go into the chapel to say 
our prayers.” 

North Dakota has its Church camp 
over the border in Minnesota, on the 
shore of Pelican Lake. The log chapel, 
built a few years ago by Douglass H. 
Atwill, Bishop of North Dakota, serves 
as the center of worship and instruc- 
tion for the girls and boys who come to 
Holiday House and for summer resi- 
dents on Pelican Lake and other lakes 
near by. 

For the past fifteen years there has 
been a summer school for leadership 
training held at Holiday House for 
older “young Churchmen.” St. Eliza- 
beth’s Camp for girls between eight 
and fourteen was established in 1940 
by Miss Agnes E. Hickson, former 
United Thank Offering worker in 
North Dakota. Miss Sweet is the 
present worker. 

The ten-day youth conference and, 
following that, the girls’ camp, each 
start the day with a service in the 
chapel and attend a chaplain’s hour in 
the evening. 

Classes for each group are held in 
Tyler Chapel, with a curtain drawn to 
screen the sanctuary. The girls and 
boys arrange the benches before the 
fieldstone fireplace. Each year in con- 
ference and camp, emphasis is placed 
on recreation and fellowship. Water 
sports receive the largest popularity 
vote if they are judged by the norm of 
noise. 

Folk dancing, hiking, and handcrafts 
offer the girls many hours of enjoyment 
while the male contingent of the Youth 
group prefers fishing to spatter painting 
or in the event that the fish are not 
biting, basketball or horseshoe games. 
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ATIVES ERECT 
ATHEDRAL 
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Christian natives in British New 
Guinea are proud of their cathedral 
(shown below), which was consecrated 
in 1939 and is said to be the “finest 
Anglican cathedral on the southern side 
of the Equator.” It was built by sev- 
eral hundred natives working under one 
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white man and all materials used were 
flown in by plane. 


In the photo above is shown a pro- 
cession leaving the chapel of the cathe- 
dral. The latter stands on an old fight- 
ing ground which, before the missiona- 
ries came fifty years ago, was the scene 
of tribal fights and cannibal feasts. 
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Bishop Y. Y. Tsu Visiting U. $. 


ISHOP Y. Y. Tsu of Kunming, 

in charge of work in Southwest 
China, has come to the United 
States for conference with Church 
authorities regarding the Church’s 
postwar program in China. After 
speaking at General Convention, 
he will go to England. 

He had an informal meeting of 
the bishops who are in free China, 
last May, in Chungking, which 
provided opportunity for them to 
discuss matters which he will now 
present to the Church in America 
and England. 

Bishop Tsu has had an unusual 
opportunity to learn about current 
conditions of the Church in China 
as he made a trip to the occupied 
area last February, which took him 
from Shanghai to Hankow. He 
saw Bishop Roberts and Bishop 
Craighill in Shanghai only a few 
days before they were interned. 
He was impressed by the very 
large attendance at services. Han- 
kow is on the battle front but in 
both places the Chinese clergy are 
carrying on as best they can. 

In free China Bishop Tsu has 
been over the Burma Road to 
Tali, has visited Hua Chung Col- 
lege in Hsichow, and is in close 
touch with the new work and large 
opportunities in and around Kun- 
ming. He spent an interesting 
month in Burma shortly before the 
border was closed, taking confirma- 
tions for Bishop G. A. West of 
Rangoon. It was the first experi- 
ence the diocese had had of an 
Oriental bishop. English was fre- 
quently used as the common lan- 


guage, except for Tamil and Bur- 
mese congregations when Bishop 
Tsu was interpreted. Among those 
confirmed were an Anglo-Indian 
soldier under sentence of death 
and a sick boy in a hospital. 
Bishop Tsu dedicated a new 
church in Lashio. This formerly 
small and sleepy town on the 
Burma border had a boom in trade 
when China opened the Burma 
Road and is now a busy city, more 
than half Chinese. 

Bishop Tsu flew from Kunming 
to Washington. As he is a grad- 
uate of the General Theological 
Seminary with a Ph.D. from 
Columbia, he knows much of the 
United States and has had several 
previous arrivals but always com- 
ing by boat and entering the 
country through the noise and con- 
fusion of the docks and water- 
front. ‘This time,” he says, ‘‘fly- 
ing from Puerto Rico to Washing- 
ton, along the Atlantic seaboard, 
looking down on forests and farms 
and highways, and then landing in 
Washington, in the midst of the 
city with its great airport and fine 
buildings, I was impressed as never 
before with the richness and mag- 
nificence of the country. The other 
foremost impression I have from 
the trip is the wonderful care the 
United States is giving its armies 
abroad. In India, Africa, Brazil, 
and Puerto Rico, the story is the 
same, good mess halls and dormi- 
tories, wholesome food, a reproduc- 
tion of American life with com- 
fort and health provided for in a 
way I never dreamed of.” 


America! 


AM happy to visit my home 
Church in America at this time. 
During the past hundred years, the 
Episcopal Church mission and mission- 
aries have done great wonders in China. 
In those years, with prophetic insight 
and evangelistic zeal, they have helped 
China on the way to build a new nation. 
In Shanghai St. John’s University has 
trained leaders in many kinds of work, 
and the mission hospitals have worked 
marvels. I have just seen the Rev. 
John Magee in Washington, who was 
formerly in Nanking. I recall how he 
worked for many years with T. K. Shen, 
who now is Bishop of Shensi. I have a 
deep affection for St. John’s University, 
especially for its missionary professors, 
who have helped me to be a real man 
and a Christian minister. I remember 
how profoundly impressed I was by 
the sermons of our college president, 
the Rev. Dr. Francis Pott. 


As a recording: secretary for the 
Chinese House of Bishops, I have 
worked with Bishop William Roberts 
of Shanghai. He and most of his 
workers, though interned in Shanghai, 
still have radiant faith and the real 
Christian joy. What encouragement to 
us all! 


Students on summer service project enjoy 
quiet’ moment before starting work with 
tribespeople. 


’ 


Churchmen Helped Build New China 


By NEWTON CHIANG 


In the United States for a year at the request of the Chinese 
government, to represent Chinese youth and student organizations, 
the Rev. Newton Chiang, one of the clergy from the diocese of 
Anking, has arrived after flying from Chungking via India, Africa 


and South America. 


He has had many adventures in China, some 


of which he may tell in a later issue. Here, he wishes to pay tribute 
to the work of some of the Episcopal Church missionaries in China. 


Presiding Bishop H. St. George Tucker welcomes the Rev. Newton Chiang to America. 
In this country for a year Mr. Chiang will visit Church and student centers representing 
Chinese youth movements. 


In the past six years I have met 
many people from Shanghai and the 
other dioceses. Everywhere they go, 
they have helped to spread the Church. 
In Chungking, the Rev. Stephen Tsang, 
formerly of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Han- 
kow, has established a union church in 
our new Chinese capital, attended every 
Sunday by more than 500 persons, 
mostly influential leaders from the gov- 
ernment or professional circles. It is 
a modern miracle. ; 

Hua Chung College, formerly in the 
Hankow diocese, is now in Yunnan, 
with its president, Dr. Francis Wei, a 
real leader. The college is far away 
from such large centers as Chungking 
and Chengtu but is working hard, pre- 
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paring leaders for the new China. 

Many people now in west China have 
spoken to me of the Rev. Robert E. 
Wood, now in Washington, and his 
good work in the diocese of Hankow. 
He is a modern saint in our Chinese 
mission field. Before the war Hankow 
diocese trained many Chinese lay 
people to be leaders, most of whom are 
going now to free China and are help- 
ing to build up solid work. 

In Anking diocese I was ordained 
by Bishop D. T. Huntington, in 1928. 
The present bishop, Lloyd Craighill, is 
interned in Shanghai. His letters bring 
tears to my eyes, but the letters, and 
his own heart, are as full of Christian 
joy as St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 


Bishop Robin Chen, also of this diocese, 
has his headquarters in Maolin, free 
China. In Wuhu, where Sister Con- 
stance and Mr. B. W. Lanphear have 
been very ill, our beloved Dr. Harry 
B. Taylor has gone to care for them. 
He is a friend of China; he has a great 
loving heart like Livingstone’s. Thou- 
sands of people have been helped by 
his good work. Dr. and Mrs. John 
Sung from Anking are working in the 
Canadian mission hospital in Chung- 
king. There are many others, far too 
many to mention. I remember always 
the Rev. Alan W. S. Lee, now in north 
China, through whom I entered the 
ministry, when he was teaching in 
Anking. 

I teach in the Nanking Theological 
Seminary, now in Chengtu, and help 
in that part of west China. It is a 
British diocese. Usually I teach reli- 
gious education for a term, then spend 
a term visiting students and young 
people in colleges and schools, both 
government and missionary, enlisting 
them to enter the ministry, and pre- 
senting the Student Dedication Move- 
ment, a new Christian organization in 
China. In summer holidays I take 

(Continued on page. 28.) 


Students raise Chinese flag on their head- 
borderland 
Szechwan. 


quarters near of Western 
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HIO is so rich in agricultural and 
other natural resources that one 
does not at first think of coal mines 
but the coal mines are there. Half a 
dozen little coal communities around 
Carbondale in southern Ohio are not 
overactive at present, many of the 
population having gone away to earn 
more in larger industrial centers, but 
even the smaller places still have many 
children and young people who will 
grow up without any religious teaching 
whatever unless someone makes an 
effort to provide for them. 
Christ Neighborhood House, a 
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Serves 


Neighborhood House 


Ohio Miners 


(Above, left) Three younger members of a Southern Ohio coal mining town. (Above) 


These boys’ most treasured plaything is a makeshift wheelbarrow. 


Hobson at the entrance to a coal mine. 


(Left) Bishop Henry 


Young people (below) enjoy a quiet hour of 


study and reading at Christ Neighborhood House. 


diocesan center in Carbondale, is doing 


just this. Without a church (the near- . 


est is twelve miles away) and without 
any resident clergy, Eleanor E. Gifford, 
in charge of the Neighborhood House, 
not only carries on activities there but 
reaches out to three or four other for- 
lorn little places, teaching religion in 
the country schools and working with 
children and young people from pre- 
school age to college. Vacation Church 
schools open a world of ideas to them. 
Occasional sight-seeing tours to the 
nearest larger centers provide breath- 
less new experiences, such as riding in 


an elevator. Indirectly the mothers 
are helped too, through their children, 
who bring home new ideas about God, 
and suggestions about hygiene. 

Perhaps most important of all, Miss 
Gifford feels, is the work of leadership 
training. The young people are charm- 
ing and responsive but have few oppor- 
tunities for group contacts. In the 
Neighborhood House, which is an old 
lodge hall, through a Girls’ Friendly 
Society and other group activities, they 
learn how to meet people, how to work 
and play with children and with older 
girls and boys. 
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CHURCHMEN in the NEWS 


Wide World 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of 

Barnard College is one of America’s 
foremost women. 


EADING America’s Alaskan 
defense forces today is Lieut. 
Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., 
Churchman, to whom must go most 
of the credit for driving the Japan- 


ese out of the Aleutian Islands. Born 
near Munfordville, Ky., fifty-six 
years ago Gen. Buckner, after two 
years at Virginia Military Institute, 
was approved for appointment to 
West Point by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1904. He was grad- 
uated as a second lieutenant of in- 
fantry four years later and soon saw 
-active service on the Mexican 
border and in the Philippines. He 
learned to fly in 1918 and at about 
the same time became interested in 
tanks, becoming one of the earliest 
exponents of mechanized warfare. 
Gen. Buckner attends Church 
services in Alaska whenever possible 
and recently placed a plane at 
Bishop Bentley’s disposal so that he 
could visit military posts in Alaska 
and keep in contact with chaplains. 
High on the list of American edu- 
cators is the name of Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard Col- 
lege since 1911. Under her guid- 
ance Barnard has grown in size and 
influence and today its thousands of 
graduates are actively engaged all 
over the world in the professions, in 


Missionaries Saved the Day in China 


It was the missionary who never 
harped on white superiority and the 
privileges of unequal treaties, who re- 
fused to cling to the precarious safety 
of the treaty ports and boldly ventured 
into the interior, where he met the 
Chinese dragon in his lair. The two 
got on rather well. When the great 
test of the Japanese invasion came 
along, the missionary did not run away. 
As city after city was engulfed, he 
stayed with his flock, performing acts 
of quiet heroism that earned him the 
praise of Christian and heathen Chinee. 

“Those missionaries have plenty of 
grit,” a Chinese businessman told me. 
“They haven’t been afraid of getting 
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right into the mess and didn’t squawk 
when they got their fingers dirty.” I’ve 
had these views confirmed by hundreds 
of Chinese. It seems to me that the 
foreign missionary is largely responsible 
for the continued respect the average 
Chinese has today for the white man. 

But the plight of the missionary has 
become acute in another way. In my 
recent travels through Free China I 
have met many of them in small towns 
and outstations, and have spent many 
a night in a missionary house. The 
conditions to which these good people 
are reduced are shocking. It is the 
same story wherever you go; their sal- 
aries have been left far behind by the 


Intern. News 
Lieut. Gen. Simon B. Buckner riding a 
Navy PBY plane in Alaska. 


business, in the armed services and 
in the home. At present Dean 
Gildersleeve is touring Britain as a 
guest of the Information Ministry. 
Born in New York on Oct. 3, 1877, 
she was graduated from Barnard in 
1899. She received a master of arts 
degree from Columbia in 1900 and 
the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in 1908. She is a communicant of 
St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


rapid inflation of Chinese currency. 
Missionaries are now exposed to 
downright poverty. They have sold 
whatever they could spare, bicycle, 
typewriter, radio, silver, second suit of 
clothes. They cannot afford to buy 
enough meat, enough fruit, enough 
milk, and the lack of vitamins is be- 
ginning to tell. Their clothes are worn 
ragged. Cut off from the world, they 
are unable to receive any books or 
magazines from home. Some of them 
dream of going home, just for a rest, but 
as one of them modestly put it, “mis- 
sionaries generally have an instinct to 
stick by their job.” 
—Ernest O. Hauser in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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For the Junior and Primary Ages 


The Hymnal 
for Boys and Girls 


Built on the P.E. Church Year 


Contains 150 hymns and tunes; 22 pages 
of chants, responses, offertories, etc., 
selections for junior choirs, and also fine 
liturgical material. The hymns follow a 
new and compelling outline growing out 
of child nature and nurture as understood 
today. The tunes are adapted to the 
vocal range of the age group. 


Mrs. John Loman, Director, Children's 
Music, Commission on Music, Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, says: “For about one year 
I have studied and tested it and I gladly 
and unhesitatingly recommend it for 
primary and junior grades in our church 
school.” 


The price of THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, in quantities of 12 or more, 
is 90 cents. Words only edition is 45 
cents. ~~ 


Returnable examination copies are 
available. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


ABOUT 


STANDARD’S 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


They’re True-to-the-Bible. 
They’re applicable to everyday life. 


They’re Uniform . . . Beginner to 
Adult. 


They’re Closely Graded .. . 
Roll to Young People. 


They offer daily Bible reading in 
weekly story papers ... Junior to 
Adult. 


Use Standard’s True-to-the- 
Bible Sunday School Lessons 
and BE SURE. Prospectus of 
Closely Graded Lessons, actual 
samples of Uniform Lessons and 
Weekly Papers, and 160-page 
catalogue are free. Please state 
which you want and mention 
department. Address Desk FO-9 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Ohio 


Cradle 


oa RF WH 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 
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54TH GENERAL CONVENTION OPENS OCT. 2 


(Continued from page 19.) 


assistant to Bishop Ronald Hall of 
Hongkong. Bishop Tsu, a graduate of 
the General Theological Seminary with 
a Ph.D. from Columbia University, 
brings messages and information from 
the House of Bishops in China. 

The convention hall is in the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church where the main 
auditorium has ample space for the 
House of Deputies and for joint sessions 
of the two houses. A smaller audi- 
torium will accommodate the House 
of Bishops. The official opening serv- 
ice is the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 7:30 Saturday morning, 
October 2, in Trinity Cathedral. The 
Presiding Bishop’s broadcast, above 
mentioned, comes at ten a.m. eastern 
wartime on Sunday, October 3, over 
the Columbia network. It is the first 
of the 1943-44 series in the Episcopal 
“Church of the Air.” 

In his welcome to General Conven- 
tion Bishop Beverley D. Tucker of 
Ohio—a brother of the Presiding 
Bishop—writes: ‘While it is a deep 
regret to us that circumstances will 


curtail the scale and manner of our 
hospitality, we believe that we express 
the wish of our guests, at a time when 
the leadership of the Church at its 
best is.needed, in planning not_pri- 
marily for social entertainment nor for 
pomp and ceremony, but in providing 
accommodations for the House of Bish- 
ops, the House of Deputies, and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to take counsel to- 
gether of the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God.” 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3. 


1. In Trinity Cathedral. Page 18. 

2. $6,400. Page 10. 

3. A bullock cart. Page 6. 

4. Waves, sailors, radio students, 
metallurgists, army engineers. Page 8. 

5. To confer with Church leaders on 
Church’s postwar program in China. 
Page 22. 

6. Lieut. Gen. Simon B. Buckner. 
Page 25. 

7. Coal miners and their families. 
Page 24. 


.- Add a Language 
To Your Assets 


by LINGUAPHONE 


% In War, in Peace, ability to speak another 
language is an asset which will tip the 
scales in your favor... open new oppor- 
tunities, earn promotion. 


ITALIAN | 
SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
RUSSIAN GERMAN 
JAPANESE 


, oF any of 20 other languages 


_/ Quickly, easily, correctly by 
LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


This amazingly simple and delightful way to 
learn to speak any of 29 languages in your 
own home is the work of 150 of the foremost 
language teachers of famous universities. 

You merely LISTEN to the voice of native 
teachers. Your EYES follow the text and illus- 
trations... and before you are aware you are 
repeating the questions and answers as natu- 
rally as speaking with a native. ; 


| POLISH 
' NORWEGIAN 


Sesh 


Endorsed by educational authorities, Lingua- 
phone is used by Army, Navy, Flying, Signal, 
Medical Corps and other services; by 14,000 
schools, colleges and by more than one million 
home-study students. Do not confuse Lingua- 
phone Ear-Eye Method with any other. 


Send for FREE book. Call for FREE Demonstration. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
24RCA Bldg. » New York (20), N. Y. » Cl 7-0830 


Gue ASHBY CHURCH KALENDAR 
for 1944 marks over fifty years of 
service to the Episcopal Church. No 
other Kalendar has its beautiful, dis- 


tinctive features and special headings 
for your own church. You will find the 
distribution of this Church Kalendar 
both profitable and helpful to your 
Church, It is a remarkably effective 


and churchly means for societies to 
raise funds to further their work. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 25 cents for sample copy of 
1944 Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY e Box 423e ERIE, PA. 


TTETEcETETtwOGOGGOG ccc 


(==) 


HE ONLY KALENDAR PUBLISHED ple 
SAYS AND SEASONS OF THE CHUR i: 
= year IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLOR 
> YEP ae a 
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Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., wife of Brig. General Roosevelt, now in Africa, lights a 
candle on the Altar Shrine of Christ Episcopal Church, at Oyster Bay, N. Y., in honor 


of members in the armed forces. 


more than a year’s service with the American Red Cross. 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s family are in the military services. 


Mrs. Roosevelt recently returned from London after 


Fourteen members of the late 
Press Assoc. 


————— 


Chaplains Prove Worth in Stress of Battle 


From U. S. Army headquarters in 
Australia, Chaplain Luther D. Miller 
writes to the Rev. Dr. Henry B. Wash- 
burn of the Church’s Army and Navy 
Commission: “As the chaplains of the 
combat troops come under my super- 
vision I have visited them in the jungle 
and on the beaches, and have observed 
with pride the grand work they are 
doing. In the stress of battle they 
proved a power of spiritual strength. 


All commanding officers are lavish in 
their praise. It would do your heart 
good to hear the combat troops com- 
pliment the men of the Corps. The 
chaplains have suffered privations, they 
have gone days without sufficient sleep, 
they have lived in swamps for weeks 
at a time, they have cut and slashed 
their way through the most cruel jungle 
in the world in order to bring the solace 
of the Church to men of their units.” 


In CHURCH MAGAZINES it’s 


To be really informed concerning the ascending role of your 
Church in world affairs today, you must read FORTH! Its 
pages are replete with vitalizing accounts of the “incredulous” 
which is being achieved. You need to keep abreast of Church 
activities in these momentous times. FORTH makes this possible. 
Mail the convenient ordsr blank today and read FORTH regularly. 


Published Monthly 


One Dollar a Year 


FORTH, 281 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 


Here is my check for $1.00 fer a years subscription to FORTH to be 


mailed direct to the following address: 
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AN ENTIRE YEAR'S 
\ | W | SOCIETY PROGRAM 


e IN ONE VOLUME 


FEATURING 


54 Undated Topics 
16 Worship Services 
Party and Dinner 
Programs 

Work Projects 
Service Activities 
Organization Sug- 
gestions. 


Herr is an entirely new, startlingly 
different idea for improving young people’s 
society work—an entire year’s program in 
a single, attractively bound volume. It 
includes 54 undated topics of four pages 
each. These are perforated at the top for 
easy removal and distribution to workers. 
They cover a wide range of subjects and 
are designed to meet the spiritual needs of 
youth in this changing world. Written in 
a lively style, they make excellent supple- 
mentary source material for groups having 
their own discussion topics, or may be used 
as regular meeting topics. 


There is also a section on organization— 
ideas on how to get started on a better 
program and then how to carry it through. 
Sixteen worship services are included, with 
suggestions on how they may be adapted 
to the various topics. Recreation, cames in 
for its share of attention, with plans for a 
year’s social activities and several parties 
and dinner programs worked out in detail. 
A Christmas Play is also provided, with 
extra copies available at 25 cents each. 


The whole volume is profusely illustrated 
with the type of drawings that young people 
like. Be the first in your vicinity to use 
THE SOCIETY KIT. Send for your copy 
today! 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


925-FO Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 
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HAD CHINA not had Chiang . 


Asia. 


WHO ARE THESE CHIANGS AND SOONGS? 
economic, political and spiritual heritage? 


The Chiangs of China 


An unparalleled story 
of Christian leadership 
in revolution and war 


By ELMER T. CLARK 


. HAD CHIANG not had. Mayling . 
HAD MAYLING not had her Soong background and training . 
SOONG not had the religious experience as well as the educational Oop- 
portunity during his sojourn in America it is quite possible that the 
course of human history might have turned to unspeakable tragedy in 


. HAD 


What is their social, 
With what power have they 


excited the imagination and lifted the hopes of the peoples of the world? 
The questions are generously answered in this new book, THE CHIANGS 
OF CHINA~—a story not only fascinating to read but also basic for under- 


standing Asia today! 


Generously Illustrated! $ 
Just Published! At Your Bookstore ONLY 
ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 


U.S. and Salleh 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


' SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. A\SS 
= Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~- 


aircraft Co. Dept. 34, Rock Island, il. 


PRAYER BOOKS 
BIBLES 


ALL CHURCH BOOKS 
Masonic Books & Supplies 


REDDING & CO., 200 Fifth Ave., New York,10 


Send for free Circular F 


WALL PAPER PRICES ARE FAIR 


Insist on seeing them to satisfy yourself 


New Yor« - Boston - Cuicaco - NEWARK 


A MISSIONARY SERVICE BOOK 


128 pages, containing hymns and music for all 
services. Ideal for Sunday Schools. Author- 
ized by the House of Bishops. 40c a copy; 20 
or more, 25c a copy. Postage 3c a copy. 
Bishop Slattery’s COMMUNION MANUAL, 
Has Imprimatur of 25 Bishops. 35c a copy, 
postpaid. 


PARISH PRESS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Nashville, 2 Tennessee 


SLL LLL LLL LL LL LEE LLL LLL 


A nation cannot be Christianized by 
evangelizing only its cities, says Cap- 
tain Earl Estabrook, national director 
of Church Army. Churchless rural 
communities, he points out, under- 
privileged in medical care, in sanita- 
tion, in education and in religious lead- 
ership, are apt to become crime-breed- 
ing areas. ‘The work of young 
Church Army missionaries in these iso- 
lated spots,” he declares “‘is a service 
rendered direct to the nation as a 
whole.” 


Churchmen Helped Build 
New China 


(Continued from page 23.) 


college students to do some service 
projects among the tribes in the remote 
borderland, or to help wounded sol- 
diers, or backward villagers, or in youth 
camps. - 

Episcopal Church missionaries “dur- 
ing the last hundred years were men and 
women of vision and courage. They 
did a great work and the work was well 
done. Now a new young China is in 
the making, a challenge to the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Mission. Men and 
women with vision and courage should 
pray and decide to go on with the new 
work. 

e e e 

Men and women now at work under the 
Home Department of the National Council, 
supported wholly or in part through Na- 
tional Council funds, include: 15 bishops; 
285 other clergy, of whom 5 are in war in- 
dustry areas and 9 are college chaplains; 47 
Indian catechists in South Dakota and 15 
other laymen; 115 women, of whom 5 are 
in war industry areas and 11 are college 
workers. 

e e e 

The Rt. Rev. T. K. Shen, Chinese bishop 
of the western missionary district of Shensi, 
sends word through the China mission treas- 
urer, Mr. A. J. Allen in Kunming, of his 
gratitude for $500 received through the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief. Mr. 
Allen adds, “Bishop Shen is doing a great 
piece of work. Cut off as he is now from his 
main source of support, we must give him all 
the help we can.” 


Communicants of St, Mark’s 


Church in Louisville, Ky., participating in an outdoor 
Sunday morning service on the church lawn. 


These services, an innovation, were held 


during the summer months, and were followed by an old-fashioned basket picnic dinner. 


The Rev. William H. Langley, Jr., 


is rector. 
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Christian Offensive Stressed 
(Continued from page 19.) 


achieving their dream of making all 
India Christian, a dream that seems 
remote in a land where hardly one 
person in sixty is Christian now, and 
yet if each Christian there would win 
only one other each year, the dream 
could come true in six years. 

Although Latin American countries 
are counted Christian, the ministrations 
they receive are utterly inadequate to 
their needs, according to the judgment 
of missionaries who have lived there 
for years. The chief aim of the Epis- 
copal Church in these countries is to 
continue and expand the work so well 
begun in the past fifty years, of devel- 
oping a native ministry and native 
leadership, Brazilian, Cuban, Haitian, 
Dominican, Puerto Rican, Mexican, 
and British West Indian. 

Among the 13,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States—10,400,000 of them 
living in the South—only 5,000,000 are 
reported as having religious affiliation 
of any kind. “The field of oppor- 
tunity with the Negro race,” as one 
observer has said, “is absolutely un- 
limited.” In the new missionary pro- 
gram which the Presiding Bishop en- 
visions in the immediate future there 
is a large place for expansion of work 
by and among Negroes, chiefly on a 
cooperative basis with those dioceses 
where Negro population centers. 

The whole North American popula- 
tion is on the move today. Millions 
have changed and are changing their 
places and conditions of living, and 
these changes have created social, 
moral, and religious problems of incon- 
ceivable magnitude. The Church must 
go to these people, and already is 
doing so in a goodly number of com- 
munities. “Democracy” of itself is 
not enough; it must be-a Christian 
democracy. The Church’s missionary 
program is a vital element in the future 
of the nation and the world. 


How to Grow Vegetables. Speaking of 
‘Victory Gardens,’ Mrs. D. D. Taber, field 
secretary on the national staff of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary and now on a leave of ab- 
sence in South Carolina, recently sent a 
telegram which, either by intention or acci- 
dent, omitted punctuation. It ended: ‘All 
my efforts now devoted to making vegetables 
grow with love and good wishes.” 
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THOMAS 


366 Fifth Avenue 


CHURCH MATERIALS 


For Your Vestments, Drapes and Hangings 


Rich in texture and finely woven by Master American cratfts- 
men, these beautiful materials are available in a variety of 
ecclesiastical designs in the true church colors. 
cludes Satin Damask, Bengaline Brocades, Gold Brocades, 
Orphreys, Galloons, Emblems, Linens, Fringes, etc. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES 


We shall be happy to send you an assortment 
- without obligation 


of these materials . . 


“The House of Ecclesiastical Materials” 


Our line in- 


New York 1, N. Y. 


More 100% Forth Parishes 


Latest vestries to become 100 per cent sub- 
scribers to ForrH include those of Trinity, 
Troy, O.; Good Shepherd, Elizabethtown, 
N. Y.; and St. Alban’s, Columbus, O. Holy 
Comforter in Angleton, Tex., is a new 100 
per cent parish. Two churches, Christ, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and St. George’s, Arlington, Va., 
have sent in the names of 100 new sub- 
scribers to the magazine. 

Other parishes sending in new names and 
renewals include: Grace, Hutchison, Kan.; 
St. Phillip’s, Joplin, Mo.: St. Alban’s, Sus- 
sex, Wis.; St. Bartholomew’s, White Plains, 
N.Y.; St. Chrysostom’s, Wollaston, Mass.; 
St. James’, Lancaster, Pa.; Christ, Waukegan, 
Ill.; St. Thomas’, Greenville, R. I.; Christ, 
Joliet, Ill.; Holy Comforter, Sumter, S. C.; 
St. Mark’s, Fort Dodge, Iowa; St. Thomas’, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Christ, Allendale, N. J.; 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Fla.; Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, O.; St. Paul’s, Colum- 
bia, Pa.; St. John’s, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
All Saints’-by-the-Sea, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
Trinity, Coatesville, Pa.; St. Paul’s, La Porte, 
Ind.; Emmanuel, Hastings, Mich. 

Also Grace, Nyack, N.Y.; Grace, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; St. John’s, Columbia, S. C.; St. 
John’s, Tuckahoe, N.Y.; St. James’, Colum- 
bus, O.; Emmanuel, Chatham, Va.; Incar- 
nation, Cleveland, O.; Trinity, Columbus, OF 
St. Paul’s, Goodland, Kan.; St. Mary’s, Napa, 
Cal.; St. Paul’s, Freeport, Tex.; Zion, Oco- 
nomowoc, Wis.; St. John’s, Wilmington, N.C. 


An unkind word falls easily from the 
tongue, but a coach with six horses 
cannot bring it back —Chinese proverb. 


ANNUAL SALE 
SUITS : STOLES : CASSOCKS 
TOPCOATS : OVERCOATS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Outfitters to the Church and Clergy 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave. (at 46th St.) New York 


ESTMENTS 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, Materials 
by the Yard. Tailoring. Send for new Catalogue. 


Office and Salesroom— 
J.M. ALL Inc. 14 W. 40th St., New York 
V Tel. Chickering 4-3306 


Address all correspondence to Miss J. Hall, 
Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F2Z1. 


BUY MORE 
Golden Rule Double Duty 
WAR BONDS 


They combine: 

1. Patriotism—Helping to win the war 
and to prevent inflation. 

2. Philanthropy—Saving lives through 
Good Samaritan, War Relief ministry, 
helping to win the peace. 

3. Life Annuities may also be arranged, 
payable to the donor or to any per- 
son named by the donor. They are 
ideal perennial, wartime Christmas 
gifts. 

THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 

60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me information concerning 


Double Duty War Bonds, Peace Bonds, 
Annuities and ideal wartime Christmas 


Address 
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SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
Resident and day school for girls. 
Located on the 58 acres of the Cathedral Close. 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Strong emphasis on the Arts. One-year 
Postgraduate course with special diploma. 


Mabel B. Turner, Principal, Washington, D.C. 


ALL SAINTS’ EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

A small Church school for girls offering 4 years 
of high school (specializing in college preparatory) 
and two years of college. Emphasis on thorough 
work. Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. Arts— 
Mild Climate—Outdoor Sports. ‘The Church 
School Educates for Christian Citizenship.” 


The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 
(Episcopal) 
Davenport, Iowa Established 1884 


College Preparatory and General Courses and 
Junior School (grades 7 & 8). Music, Art, 
Sports. Zestful living that cultivates physical, 
mental and spiritual resources. For catalogue 
address Dept. F, Ophelia S. T. Carr, Principal. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
A Church school with a modern plan of edu- 
cation. Preparatory to all colleges. Also gen- 
eral courses. Unusual opportunities in Art, 
Music and Dramatics. Complete sports pro- 
gram. Accredited, Well organized junior school. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Catalog on Request. Address Box F. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
Thorough college preparation and general 
courses for girls from twelve to nineteen. 
Fully accredited. Spacious campus, beautiful 
modern buildings, complete sports program. 
MARGARET ROBERTSON, M.A. 
Headmistress 


MARGARET HALL 
Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 
Small eountry boarding and day sehool for girls. 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming peol. Campus of six acres. with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 


For Catalog and View Folder, Address: 
Mether Rachel, O.S.A., Box F, Versailles, Ky. 


St. Mary’s Ball veiware 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. orough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burtingten, N. J 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 
for WOMEN (Coordinate with Hobart 
College for men) 

Liberal Arts work leading to A.B. or B.S. de- 
gree. 20 Departments, including Business 
Administration, Fine Arts, Home Economics 
and all Sciences. Courses adapted to war needs. 
Individual instruction assured by small classes. 
Fine traditions prevail based on democratic 
and Christian ideals. For further information 
and college publications, write Director of Ad- 
missions, William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Missionary Can Bring Peace 


The missionary sees humanity as 
just one great mankind in which all 
men are as one, equal, and brothers. 
What a chance he has to beat down the 
old eastern hatred of western exploita- 
tion that simply must be beaten down 
before East and West can live in peace 
together. 

With his mission schools, he has 
been the chief foe of Oriental iliteracy, 
for a century and a half; with his 
teachers of engineering he has been 
preaching the gospel of good roads; 
with his agricultural experts in the vil- 
lage he has been practicing the gospel 
of getting more, more, more out of the 
good earth. With his missionary hos- 
pitals he has been fighting human pain 
in the name of the Great Physician. 
What a chance the missionary has 
now! He can bring us—peace! —Henry 
A. Wallace. 


G. M. Reese Helps Federal Council 


The Rev. Gordon M. Reese of 
Houston, Texas, has been released for 
six months by the Army and Navy 
Commission of the Episcopal Church 
at the urgent request of the Department 
of Evangelism of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Mr. Reese will work for 
the Federal Council in the Eighth Serv- 
ice Command Area which includes 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas. The Army and 
Navy Commission of the Episcopal 
Church will continue to provide his 
salary and the Department of Evan- 
gelism will care for his travel expenses. 

While serving with and for the Fed- 
eral ‘Council of Churches for the next 
six months he will continue to make 
Houston his headquarters. He will 
help in the preparation for and the 
holding of Preaching Missions under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Evangelism and the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains. 


To worship is to quicken the 
conscience by the holiness of God, 
to feed the mind with the truth 
of God, to purge the imagination 
by the beauty of God, to open 


the heart to the love of God, to 


devote the will to the purpose of 
God. 


—Archbishop Temple 


ST. BARNABAS HOSPITAL 
Your Church Hospital in Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Offers the Standard three-year course to 

qualified High School Graduates. 
Next class begins in September. 
Apply to MISS HELEN E. PLATT, Director 
920 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis. _ 


THE CuiLp’s HospitaL ScHOOL 
For PracticAL NursES 
41 Elk Street Albany, New York 


Offers an 18 months’ course to young 
women under 25 years of age. 


Apply to THE DIRECTOR 


THE EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR, and THROAT HOSPITAL 


1147 15th St. N. W., \Washington, D.C. 


Offers a one-year course in Eye, Ear, and 
Throat Nursing to qualified students who are 
High School graduates. 


Apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE and HOSPITAL 
ALBANY, N. Y. One Year Training Course 
For Well Baby Nurses. Diploma Awarded. 
Information circular sent on request. Cannot 
supply demand for Graduates. 

Supt., IRENE H. PINGLE, R.N. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 
A Profession for the Superior Young Woman 
Offering the standard three year course. 
Preference given to applicants who have had 
two years of college, School founded in 1885. 
Since that time, graduates are found in posi- 
tiens of responsibility in all fields of nursing. 
Affiliated with Grace Episcopal Church 
Catalog upon request. 


St. Mary’s TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Nursery Nurses 


Year’s course. Young women trained for re- 


sponsible positions in private families or 
children’s institutions. Address: 


Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Inc., 407 West 34th St., New York City 


THE HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
and the UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK offer a 


full course in 


NURSING 


TO QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Classes enter February and September 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Apply to Director of Nursing, Hospital of Saint 


Barnabas, 685 High Street, Newark, N. J. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL or NURSING 


Founded 1887 


Accepts students 17%-30 years of age. Four 
years High School (must include two years’ 
Science, one year Mathematics, 1% years’ 
History). 

Scholarships available to qualifying students, 
Graduate students eligible for National Reg- 
istration. 

Apply to DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Needs of College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE. PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


es 
NG | A Pp! 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 
In Virginia. Episcopal Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Beau- 
tiful buildings on 23-acre estate; separate dormi- 
tory for younger girls. Riding, sports. Catalogue. 
Elizabeth F. Cochran, Principal, Charlottesville, Va. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


of Claremont, California 


Thorough college-preparation and _ general 
courses: art, music, drama. Small classes. 
Healthful outdoor life. Tennis. Riding. 
Swimming. 
MURIEL SAIT 
MARY A. EDWARDS 


IVINSON HALL 
for Girls 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Church boarding 
school offering the educational and 


An Episcopal 


cultural advantages of a university 
town with the spiritual advantages 
of religious training and cathedral 
services. Its ideal is to inculcate 
in high school girls the standards of 
Christian family life and citizenship 
through the daily routine in a happy 
and gracious home atmosphere. 
University instructors. Varied sports 
and social program. Costs are 
moderate. For information address 


The Principal 


Ivinson Hall, Laramie, Wyo. 


“DECORATION MURALS 
Vater STAINED GLASS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
STATIONS ART METAL 


| The name Rambusch is your 
Se 


guarantee of quality 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 


2West 45th St. ~ New York City 
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Captain Thomas B. Thompson, left, Chief 
of Chaplains of Third Naval District, ac- 
cepting a volume of the Phonograph Record 
Library of Sacred Music which the Rev. E. 
G. Harris, center, assistant rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, is 


presenting. The Rev. Carl V. Herron, 

executive secretary of the Servicemen’s 

Council of the Federation of Churches of 
Greater New York is on the right. 


D. M. Wright Aids College Society 


The Rev. Charles H. Cadigan, presi- 
dent of the Church Society for College 
Work, has announced the appointment 
of Donald Murray Wright as new 
executive director of the Society. He 
replaces Lt. Charles Thomas, former 
director, who has entered the Navy. 

A graduate of the Harvard Engineer- 
ing School in 1923, Mr. Wright when 
on the Vestry of Christ Church in: Cam- 
bridge, Mass., became committed to 
the idea of more active lay leadership 
in the Church. It is the story “of one’s 
avocation becoming one’s vocation,” for 
in 1940 Mr. Wright was asked to go to 
St. George’s Church, New York City, 
to be executive assistant in charge of 
all business matters. 

He comes from a family which has 
been identified with the Church in 
many ways. In his family are two 
Bishops; his grandfather was senior 
warden of Christ Church, Cambridge; 
and his father treasurer of that same 
church for many years. 

e e e 


Small draughts of knowledge lead 
men to atheism, but deeper draughts 
bring them back to God—Sir Francis 
Bacon. 


SCHOOLS 


ERKIOMEN 


Boys Really Leara How to Study Bits 

Thorough, stimulating, individualized teach- 
ing. Optional 12-month program. Classes 
average 8. Accredited. Courses in Business 
Management. 96% of last year’s graduates 
in 32 colleges. Excellent Junior school. Sports 
for all. Moderate rate. C. E. Tobias, M.A., 
Headmaster, Box F, Pennsburg, Pa. 


—— 
on 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MILITARY — PREPARATORY 


Grades 6-12. Full scholarships for talented 
boys whose fathers are deceased. For in- 
formation address 


REV. WILLIAM S. HUDSON, Headmaster 


Parents appreciate importance 

“At the Nation’s of young gentlemen under 18 
Pe educated at distinguished 

Shrine” Mil. Acad. for civil life and 
commissions in .U. S. Army 


(over 1000 alumni now officers). 
Small ee Sr. R.O.T.C. 22 
modern fireproof buildings. All 
poe ecto ze Field_Artil- 


.. Band. Highest 
Eos Catalan. Address: 
Box FM, Wayne, P. 
MILITARY "ACADEMY 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


A Church preparatory school for boys amid 
healthful and wholesome surroundings. Ideal 
location on a large tract on the Rappahannock 
River. Outdoor sports, including boating and 
sailing. High standards of scholarship, health 
and character. For catalogue, address; 


The Headmaster, CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 
Christchurch, Virginia. 


ST. BERNARD'S SCHOOL 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
A Church Boarding School for Beys 


Scholastic, Manual and Religious Training. 
Tuition, Board and Lodging—$500.00. 


Founded 1900 Enrollment 85 
Address inquiries to Headmaster or Rector 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Donald J. Cowling, President 


A coeducational liberal arts college offer- 
ing academic courses in twenty-four depart- 
ments, Carleton has a curriculum | geared 
effectively to war emergency needs. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall Northfield, Minn. 


Outstanding preparatory school for boys 
in grades 7 through 12. Small classes. 
Strong faculty. Graduates in over @ 
colleges. Also arts, crafts, sciences, 
music. Broad program of sports. Single 
rooms in fire-resisting buildings. Sum- 
mer School. Overnight by train from 
New York. 6 hours from Chicago. Cata- 
log. The Registrar, Cranbrook School, 
Box F, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


ay CRANBROOK 
£3 SCHOOL 


Intelligent Guidance 
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A NEW PLAN! 


Your organization can earn $100 and 24 
sturdy card tables by selling permanent 
advertising, appearing on each table, to 
local merchants. You keep $100 of the 
money you collect and I send you the 
24 tables, freight prepaid. Ideal for 
churches, auxiliaries, Clubs, Legions 
and V.F.W. Posts and Fraternal organi- 
zations. 

Write for details of other plans giving 
you more money and less tables. 


F. W. MATHERS 
ADVERTISING CARD TABLES 
Ashland, N. J. (Camden County) 


NEW CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 


Are Made to Order 
Descriptive leaflet mailed upon request. 


USED CHOIR GOWNS 
Priced from $3.00 


LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153-FO. West 33rd St., New York 1, N.Y. 


LOANS 
ON LIBERAL TERMS 


for the erection or repair of Church 
Buildings, and for refinancing con- 
struction indebtedness. 


Now Available 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Triennial to Discuss Women’s Role 


(Continued from page 18.) 


Lectures on Spiritual Resources, 
placed at the first hour in the pro- 
gram, “are in answer to a deep need 
for a restatement of the bases of our 
faith, and for instruction in ways of 
appropriating it to our daily living,” 
writes Mrs. Charles E. Griffith of Glen 
Ridge, N.J., as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The world in which we live is the 
second concern of the program. ‘‘What 
is our responsibility as Christian citi- 
zens for our own country, for the world 
at war, for the postwar world? Ad- 
dresses on Christians and World Order, 
on the American Scene, on the World 
Church, will help answer these ques- 
tions realistically. A panel discussion 
on the American Scene, and a sym- 
posium on missionary enterprise in the 
postwar world will relate the work of 
the Episcopal Church to the Christian 
movement at home and overseas.” 


How to keep the organized work of 
Churchwomen from being crowded out 
by war demands, and how, at the same 
time, to be aware of new opportunities 
for service and new forms of activity, 
are problems to be considered. 


One of the speakers is Miss Hilda 
W. Smith of Washington, D.C., from 
1933 until this fall director of the 
workers’ service program for the WPA, 
a woman of unusual contacts among 
women in industry, the subject of her 
talk. Among other women speakers 
are: Dr. Wu Yi-fang, president of 
Ginling College, Chengtu, China; Miss 
Ella Deloria of New York, one of the 
country’s really “hundred per cent” 
Americans as she is a Dakota Indian; 
Mrs. Stephen K. Mahon of Toledo, 
Ohio, a director of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 


HONOR ROLLS 


For Men of Your Church Now Serving in the 


Armed Forces 


What more fitting tribute than a beautiful and impressive Plaque 
designed especially for your church! 


LOOKS LIKE BRONZE 


Bronze is not now available on account of Government priorities. 
Plaques used are cast from a special plastic formulated by 


us, mounted on genuine walnut. Easily attachable name plates 
may be ordered as needed. 


MODESTLY PRICED 
Our tablets are reasonably priced as low as $25.00. Many de- 


signs available. 
size drawings. 


We gladly help with your problem. FREE full 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters since 1927” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


NEW FALL TEXTS 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK 


By Walden Pell and 
P. M. Dawley 


This is a new course of study de- 
signed to review the Faith and 
Practice of the Book of Common 
Prayer. A book for the whole 
Church. 


Price, Textbook Ed., Paper, $1.50 
Regular Ed., Cloth, $2.50 


GOD AND HIS PEOPLE 

By Francis R. Godolphin and 

Ernest H. Salter 
A new introductory course to ‘The 
Pastoral Series.” It is a study of 


some of the outstanding figures and 
events of the Old Testament. 


Price, Teacher’s Manual, $1.25 


PATRIARCHS, KINGS, AND 
PROPHETS 


Prepared by Alice Parmelee 


This work book has been prepared 
for use in conjunction with the new 
introductory course to the “Pas- 
toral Series," “God and His 
People.” 


Price, Pupil’s Work Book, 77 cents. 


OUR CHURCH 
ONE THROUGH THE AGES 
By Wm. Postell Witsell 


By popular demand, a new edition 
is now available of Dr. Witsell’'s 
instructive history of the Church. 


Price, $2.50 


HALLELUIAH ! 
By Amelia B. Noble 


A new, interesting, educational game 
of facts about the Episcopal Church. 
Ideal for the home, Church, and Church 
School. Here is an opportunity of learn- 
ing seventy-two facts about the Epis- 
copal Church, by the question and 
answer method, It may be played to 
great advantage by young people’s so- 
cieties, Church School classes, and 
used to stimulate interest in Confirma- 
tion classes. The game is played some- 
what on the order of Lotto. 


Play HALLELUIAH! Price, 50 cents 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse- Gorham Co. 


14 E. 4lst Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


574 Broadway (at Prince St.) New York, N. Y. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting 
Back. Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


Money for Your Treasury 


Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 


profits for your organization. Sell quality VA- 
NILLA, COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO and other 
items. Write today for particulars. 


SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 
NORWALK COSMETIC CO. Norwalk, O. 


a Christmas Cards g 


We need 500 Christian Workers to sell our 
splendid religious line of Christmas and every- 
day greetings, calendars, stationery, sacred 
music, plaques, mottoes, Bibles, and books. 
Send for our large catalog and commission rates. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, Iowa 


Easy Money for Christmas! 
You make 60¢ cash on every 21- card 
Feature Christmas Assortment you 


sell at $1. su Only 20 boxes pay you 

$10.00 cash. Also take fast orders for 

50for$1 Name-Imprinted EMBOSSED 

Christmas Greeting Cards. Gorgeous 

eve = -catching designs. Amazing values never AKE 
own before! 11 other Repay assortments— WAVia Mle): 14 


Oil- nie Religious, a raps, etc, Also $1 

Personal Stati tenery No experience needed. =JUST IN 
Startearningnow, W. /rite for samples onapproval. SPARE TRME 
ARTISTIC CARD CO.,: 427 Way, Elmira, N.Y. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
New York, N.Y. 


For in- 


281 Fourth Ave. 


fo. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ¢ STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


| NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢.GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA, 


821-23 ARCH ST. 
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Touring India by Bullock Cart 
(Continued from page 7.) 


you alone can save this poor little calf. 
The cow will not give it milk. It will 
die if it has no milk today. Two years 
ago the same thing happened. Then 
your Christian teacher read a few verses 
from your holy book and said a prayer. 
At once the cow gave milk and the calf 
was saved. Won’t you please save this 
tiny calf?” 


You could have knocked me down 
with a feather. I did not know what 
to do. Mrs. Aaron looked at me and I 
at her. Of course I did not want to 
accept defeat. I put my hands on the 
calf’s head in a solemn way and said 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Then we decided that the best way 
to get a favorable answer to our prayer 
was to feed the cow. She was starved 
and it was not possible for her to have 
any milk, so naturally she did not allow 
the calf to come near. We brought all 
that we give to our cow and made the 
lean cow eat and drink to her heart’s 
content. After one hour I took the calf 
to her and to our joy she did not kick. 
She was busy eating nice grass. That 
evening the cow gave enough milk for 
the calf. 


The woman fell at our feet and said, 
“We knew that your God could do it.” 
Then I said, ‘““Why not believe in that 
God?” She said, “Some day I will.” 
To her, the rescue of the little calf 
seemed like a wonderful miracle, and 
so it was, but as she learns more about 
God she will discover how often He 
uses human beings as His agents. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of —Tennyson. 


Welcome Albany, Los Angeles 


Albany and Los Angeles are the 
latest dioceses to boast diocesan 
editions of FortH. With the Sep- 
tember issue they join Louisiana, 
Delaware, Montana, Western 


New York, Rhode Island, San 


Joaquin, and Florida—all of 
which have eight pages of their 
diocesan news mailed with the 
regular edition of ForTH. 

The diocesan plan was 
launched two and a half years 
ago with Louisiana and Delaware 
having the first editions. 


WORK FOR VICTORY! 


“Fit yourself into the national pattern for 
Victory. Do your share... Work for Vietory! 


PLAN FOR PEACE! 


When the war is won and peaceful living 
is resumed, millions of war jobs will 
cease to exist. I’lan now to be qualified 
for post-war living... 


BE A DIETITIAN! 


DIETITIANS are IMPORTANT NOW 
- . . ESSENTIAL ALWAYS 
Short Course qualifies you for a lucrative 
position as DIETITIAN. Numerous open- 
ings for Dietitians are available—for men 
and women—now and post-war—with hos- 
pitals, health and welfare organizations, 
food manufacturers, hotels, restaurants, 
schools, transportation companies, resorts, 
department stores and in wartime activities, 

AGE NO OBSTACLE, 


College students may apply for advanced 
standing, thus complete course in less time. 


FREE NATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Day or Evening. Licensed by N.Y. State 


Visit or write for Catalog 21 


N.Y. INSTITUTE o- DIETETICS 


660 Madison Ave. (at 60 St.) N. Y. C. 
Telephone: REgent 4-7400 


A soldier in Guadalcanal wrote his mother: 
“T have been reading my New Testament 
which the Chaplain gave me from the Amer- 
ican Bible Society and it has caused me to 
think seriously about my soul and the future. 
“T am writing you, Mom, to ask that you 
read with me a chapter from the New Testa- 
ment each day...” 
A Challenge to Americans! 
Only the Bible can make this nation truly in- 
vincible! Let all unite to make it a power in 
our lives, 


A Plan 100 Years Old Today! 
You help this work and yourself when you pur- 
chase an American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. Under this Plan you receive a 
regular income as long as you live. Send for 
the booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 
URGENT! FILL QUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


r a pe eee ee een oe er 
American Bible Society, ed | 

| Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 

| (J Please send me, without obligation, your | 


booklet SP-60 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives?’ 
| LT enclose $raseesnmnunene to provide Testaments for 
young men in our armed forces. 


For Christian Hearts 
All Over the World 


OW NECESSARY The Upper Room has become in the lives of 

Christians throughout America and in foreign lands is shown 
by the world-wide demand for this booklet of daily devotions, now 
in its ninth year. Quarter after quarter, over 1,750,000 copies are 
published and read in daily worship. In hundreds of thousands of 
homes it is used at family altars. Pastors, chaplains, and church workers 
distribute it to their groups. Foreign language and Braille editions 


extend its services. 


If you have not made the acquaintance of this little pocket-size 
periodical that means so much to so many, perhaps you are missing 
something that would help your own devotional life or that of the 
group you serve. Why not investigate? The cost is insignificant, the 


benefits ofttimes very great. 


The October-November-December issue is now ready for distribution. Order 

today. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. Single yearly 

subscriptions, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Four years, $1.00; foreign, 
$1.35. Send all ordersto 


TAH SE UF PP aR ROOM 
Medical Arts Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


American soldiers stationed nearby were 
among those welcomed at recent centenary 
celebration of diocese of Antigua, held in 
St. John’s Cathedral, Antigua, B.W.I. 
L. to r., Bishop C. B. Colmore, Puerto 
Rico; the British Governor, Sir Douglas 
Jardine; the Commanding Officer of the 
U. S. base, Col. George Kraft; and Bishop 
George Hand, Antigua. 


Leaders Abroad 


I saw at first hand a multitude of 
concrete instances which convinced me 
of the value of foreign missions both 
to the lands they serve and to the cause 
of good will for America. Everywhere 
I went I found American colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and churches, many 
of them supported by the churches of 
this land. I found American missiona- 
ries, men and women, exerting a lead- 
ership—a human and personal leader- 
ship—which I have no hesitation in 
characterizing as vital to the future 
hopes, not alone of other nations, but 
of our own United States. 

I asked people in every land whether 
they were not resentful that these for- 
eigners should come to their country. 
The answer was universal enthusiasm 
for what American missionaries have 
done and for the lives they lead... . 
As individuals they have exercised 
qualities of leadership in tiny villages 
and remote spots throughout the world. 
Their kindliness is proverbial. They 
have brought with them a high standard 
of health, of cleanliness and medical 
care. They have brought also a stand- 
ard of character that has helped to 
awaken in age-old, habit-ridden com- 
munities a new sense of self-respect and 
well-being. 

The missionaries themselves are 
leaders—but that is not all the point. 
They teach the people to provide their 
own leadership.—Wendell L. Willkie 


| CDnat do 
STATLER HOTELS 
offer the wartime traveler ? 


HESE DAYS, if you must travel, you'll 
find it’s under heavy wartime pres- 
sure—with hardly any time to relax. ° 
So, when you come to a Statler city, 
you'll find the Statler Hotel ready to 
offer you the three wartime necessities for 
travelers! Comfortable rooms, delicious 
food, and restful relaxation — at rates 
that fit wartime budgets. 

No matter what Statler you stop at, 
youll find it equipped with all the com- 
forts and conveniences necessary to make 
your stay a most pleasant one. 


= tatler Flotel S 


THERE ARE STATLER HOTELS IN: 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK * PITTSBURGH 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) "(Hotel William Penn) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

; +e 
* * * 


N.Y. SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


416 Lafayette Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: SPring 7-1163 


(Just below Wanamaker's) 
Our 44 years of experience, and intelli- 
gent cooperation, will help you solve your 


Church School problems. Let us serve you. 


CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Rally and Re-Opening Day Cards, Tags 
and Buttons — Posters — Maps — Wall 
Charts — Pictures. 


ALL LESSON SYSTEMS 


‘Whilst They Are in Health” 


“The Minister is ordered, from time to time, to advise the People, whilst they are in 
health, to make Wills arranging for the disposal of their temporal goods, and when 
of Shiny to leave Bequests for religious and charitable uses. 

—Page 320, The Book of Common Prayer. 


Tue Cuurcu recognizes the desirability of arranging the disposal of temporal goods 
while in health, when, free from the rack of pain, thoughtful consideration can be given. 
In some states a gift for a religious or charitable purpose, in order to be valid, must be’ 
made a certain length of time before the testator’s death. Do not let your wish to make such 


a gift be defeated by delay in making your Will. 


REMEMBER THE CHURCH IN YOUR WILL 
Your Parish—Your Diocese—The General Church 


The form to use for a simple bequest for the work of the Church as a national organiza-— 


tion is: 


“Tl give and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 


Dollars for its corporate purpose. 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Pr Lewis B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 


281 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 


THE 


HYMNAL 


1940 


The REVISED HYMNAL, as prepared by the Joint Commission on the Revision of the Hymnal 
appointed by the General Convention of 1937 and as authorized by the General Convention of 
1940, is now offered to the Church in three editions, all of which contain both words and music. 
The Musical Edition contains the full harmony of each hymn. The two Melody Editions contain 
the air but not the harmony. There will be no words-only edition. 


Full Musical Edition (574 x 814)—now available 


Standard, blue cloth 


per copy, $1.20 


Choir, red buckram, reinforced per copy, $1.50 
Large Melody Edition (5% x 734)—available about October 15th 


Blue or red cloth 


per copy, $0.70 


Small Melody Edition (334 x 554)—available about November 15th 


Blue or red cloth 


Carriage charges are extra 


per copy, $0.40 


Descriptive circular on request 
showing specimen pages 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary 


20 Exchange Place 


HISTORICAL 


OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


€ 


“Under God, the S.P.G., founded 1701, 
saved the Episcopal Church in America 
from extinction.” —E. Clowes Chorley, 
Historiographer of the Church and Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of HistoricaL MAGAZINE. 


of The Church Pension Fund 


e New York 5, N. Y. 


Contents for September, 1943 


THE S.P.G. NUMBER 


The Rey. Thomas Bray (1658-1730), Founder of Missionary Enterprise, 
by John Wolfe Lydekker, Archivist to the S.P.G. 


Contributions of the S.P.G. to the American Way of Life, by Professor 
Frank J. Klingberg, of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Difficulties and Dangers of Pre-Revolutionary Ordinations, by Mary 
Kent Davey Babcock, Parish Historian of Christ Church, Boston. 


Henry Nichols: First Residential S.P.G. Missionary in Pennsylvania, 
by. Mary Clement. 


Bishop Doane’s Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury in Connection 
_with the 150th Anniversary of the S.P.G., with Introduction and 
Notes by Walter H. Stowe, President of the Church Historical 
Society. 


The Seal°of the S.P.G., with Notes by the Editor. 


Published Quarterly by authority of General Convention 


Per Year 5 Paterson Street Per Copy 
New Brunswick, N. J. $1.25 


